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just described. But how can it be claimed that the Seven Days' cam- 
paign established Lee's reputation as a commander? The campaign 
rather showed that Lee, although bold and brave, had yet much to 
learn in the handling of a great army. However it may be with poets, 
generals are made rather than born; or, at any rate, to the natural gift 
experience must be added in order to bring to pass the perfect soldier. 
This seems to have been true even in the case of a genius as marked 
as Lee. The Seven Days' campaign was 'prentice work, not that of a 
passed master in the art of war such as he afterward became. 

Though one may here and there find fault with the work of Messrs. 
Wood and Edmonds, the book is nevertheless a good military account 
of our Civil War — impartial, painstaking, intelligent. The authors 
claim to be disciples of Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, one of the most 
capable and best instructed of our recent military critics, and the earlier 
chapters of the volume passed, before his death, under his review. The 
writers have sat at his feet to good purpose and do their teacher credit. 

J. K. Hosmer. 

James Gillespie Blaine. By Edward Stanwood. [American 

Statesmen, Second Series.] (Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. ii, 377.) 

One could wish to find the editor of the second American Statesmen 
series proposing, as one of its objects, the correction of certain omis- 
sions from the first. It is hard to see why a gallery of statesmen which 
includes Calhoun should leave out Jefferson Davis, why it should in- 
clude Benton and leave out Stephen A. Douglas, why it should include 
Charles Francis Adams and leave out Garrison. But one infers from 
the choice of Blaine for the initial number that the editor of the second 
series (whose identity, by the way, is not disclosed) means it to deal 
only with men whose careers belong chiefly to the years since Recon- 
struction. 

To write of Blaine is still to provoke controversy, but it is also to 
arouse interest — at least, among those readers who can remember what 
a peculiar place Blaine long held in the affections of thousands of 
thoroughgoing Republicans, and how peculiarly exasperating some other 
Americans found him. Mr. Stanwood was perhaps better equipped for 
the work than any other writer in the country. He knew Blaine well — 
with an intimacy, it appears, passing that of ordinary friendship — and 
they were closely connected by marriage. He is himself a Maine man. 
He is a close student of party history. He is a good Republican. He 
keeps his faith in the man he writes about — an attitude always con- 
ducive to the interest of biography. Yet he excels, on the other hand, 
in the kind of fairness that consists in treating respectfully the men 
and views one opposes. 

He is, one occasionally feels, somewhat at pains to demonstrate his 
freedom from partizanship by criticizing certain of Blaine's acts and 
dissenting pointedly from certain of his opinions. For instance, in 
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writing of the Fourteenth Amendment, Mr. Stanwood takes space 
enough to question whether the original plan of Thaddeus Stevens, to 
base the apportionment of representation in Congress directly on voting 
population, would not have worked better than the plan Blaine cham- 
pioned and which was finally adopted. He likewise points out the 
impropriety of Blaine's castigation of B. F. Butler in 1871, when the 
former was speaker, and so gravely deplores the consequences of the 
earlier quarrel with Roscoe Conkling that he does not quote the famous 
passage in which Blaine ridiculed Conkling's " turkey-gobbler strut " 
and scathingly compared him to Winter Davis. On the other hand, 
Blaine the writer, the historian, receives well-nigh unqualified praise. 
I fancy that few close students of the period treated in Twenty Years of 
Congress will agree that it is "calmly judicial" (p. 262). It is true 
that Blaine surpassed most of his party associates in breadth and 
liberality, but in his book he is, nevertheless, always a Republican, 
always a Northerner. 

In the main, however, Mr. Stanwood's telling of Blaine's story is 
sensible, reasonable, and not without a good sense of proportion. He 
writes simply and straightforwardly, with no striving after brilliancy, 
and has evidently made considerable use of manuscript and other 
" original " sources, as well as of information obtained at first hand from 
Blaine himself and from his family and intimates. Most readers will 
no doubt turn to the treatment of the grave charges brought against 
Blaine's integrity in 1876, and again in 1880, during his candidacy for 
the presidency, as the crucial test of his biographer's trustworthiness. 
Mr. Stanwood protests, rightly enough, that his space does not permit of 
a thorough resume, and entertains no hope of satisfying with his con- 
clusion either side in the controversy. He gives, however, a careful 
statement, in chronological order, of what he regards as the main facts, 
and his conclusion is that although Blaine may have been guilty of 
" indelicacy ", as well as of the — shall we say, folly ?— of trying to con- 
ceal, even from the Maine friends to whom he sold Little Rock and 
Fort Smith bonds, the fact that he was at the time the paid selling 
agent of the company, he stands acquitted on "the only charge made 
against his integrity and independence as a public man" (p. 173). 
There is certainly not space enough here to give the reasons why one 
does not find Mr. Stanwood's view of the matter convincing. I will 
merely remark that he does not seem to have sufficiently well considered 
the inconsistency between the admitted facts of Blaine's connection with 
the Fort Smith and Little Rock Company and his own testimony that 
he bought his bonds at the same price others paid. The half-chapter 
devoted to the episode, brief as it is, will probably remain the most au- 
thoritative statement of the view that Blaine's apologists take of the 
most severely criticized part of his career. 

The final chapter is a commendably moderate and candid estimate of 
Blaine's "contribution". Mr. Stanwood is doubtless right in holding 
that Blaine's claim to the rank of statesman rests almost entirely on his 
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work as Secretary of State under Garfield and Harrison and on his 
" influence upon the general tendency of the political thought of his 
countrymen" (p. 363), particularly in the field of world-politics. It is 
a judgment one may approve without approving Blaine's policies, or the 
ideals which he inculcated. It is chiefly as a jingo that he demands the 
historian's attention. 

The book does not present the man very vividly. Those readers 
who never saw him in the flesh, who never even felt that peculiar 
personal effect which so remarkably extended itself far beyond the 
circle of his actual acquaintance, will perhaps find him unexplained at 
the end. But most readers, I think, will be left in a much kindlier 
mood toward him than they would bring from a reading of Gail Hamil- 
ton's extravagant panegyric. One finds it hard not to feel some sym- 
pathy and liking for Blaine, however strongly one may condemn the 
things he did and the things he stood for. He was weak with a very 
human weakness, rather than callous with the cold-blooded callousness 
of certain public characters with whom reformers have nowadays to 
reckon. One is particularly impressed with the Irish quality of his 
personality; in temperament he was as unmistakably Irish as — Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. That, perhaps, rather than the mere fact that he had 
much Irish blood in his veins, was the secret of his popularity with the 
Irish among his countrymen, and of much of his popularity with his 
countrymen of other races as well. If we choose to consider his career 
more puzzling than other men's — and unless we do so consider it, do not 
we deny him something accorded to every man famous enough to have 
a biography? — there suggests itself, as a possible clue to his mystery, 
the combination of an Irish temperament with membership in the Re- 
publican party and residence in Maine. 

William Garrott Brown. 

Writings on American History, 1903. A Bibliography of Books 
and Articles on United States History published during the Year 
1903, with some Memoranda on other Portions of America. Pre- 
pared by Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, William 
Adams Slade, and Ernest Dorman Lewis. (Washington : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. November, 1905. Pp. 
xiv, 172.) 

This well-executed, handsome, classified bibliography includes 3,591 
titles of books and periodical articles and is a most welcome fulfilling 
of the strongly felt need for such a guide to the newest literature of 
American history. The number of titles included is itself an exhibition 
of the need ; and a glimpse at the five pages of abbreviations of period- 
icals referred to, and the three pages of publishers represented, em- 
phasizes the impossibility of the attempt of* the student of American 
history to keep himself abreast of his material without some such aid. 



